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INSCRIPTIONS FOUND UPON THE AKEOPOLIS. 



INSCRIPTION 
Column I. 



dir~\o^)vy 

'0\u/t7r 

<</>> tj>id(\r}) <TTa(6fibv) H* 

ra\a{<Tiovpy6<;), iv T£.v8(adr)val,(p) 

5 ot«:o£)(<7a)], dirot^vyovaa 

Av<riSiKov Avcrvarp- 

drov 'A%a/3i>ea <f>id(\r)) <rra 

• ITVo? i/i Hei(paiei) oik&v, 

Xa\/ceu5, diro^vymv 
10 AlOVV<TlOV 'I<roTe%i'(ou) 

<f>id\j) araOfiov H' 

. . . criffeav i/i Hei(paiel) ol- 

Ko(v<ra)'\, Ta\a(<riovpy6<!), dirofyvyov&a 

Aiovvtriov 'I<roTe%i'(oL') 
15 <j>id\r) araOfibv H' 

Xdrvpo? y Ayvovv(Ti) oIk5>v, 

yempy6(<s), dirotpvyatv 

K.7}<f>[<Ti,OV K.rj(f)ltToB'^- 

fiov TlaWrj(vea) <f>id(\t)) crTa6(/ibv) H' 
20 . . QIAN, /ea7T7/X(o5), i/i He(ipaiei) 
oIkwv, diro<f>vya>v 
U"\o\vevKTo(v) 

Column 2. 

o/cie . 

a>7reKfj(0ev) <pid[\(i)) ar~\ad fi[b(v) H* 
AANH<ra/t(/>o? iv Ko[W(vto> 
oIk&v, dirotfrvycov 
5 OividSrjv Olvo/e\eo(v) 

'A(ia^av{ria) <f>td\(r}) <rra6 fi(bv) H" 

* Dots placed under the letters denote that they are not certain. 

149 
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<&L\i<TTr), Ta\a<ri(ovpy6$), i/i M- 

eX.(iTj7) olicov(<ra), diro<pvyov<r(a) 

''EiTri^apiBrfv Avcriirir- 
10 ov Aafi7rT(pSa) <(i»o(\i;) <rTa9/i(bv) H" 

'Apio-TOfievrj? i/i MeX(irri) 

oik(&v), <7/fVTOTo(/to?) dirofy vy(cbv) 

©pao-VfiijSr) Kr)Seido(v) 

Aevicovo(ea) <f>id(\r}) <TTa0/i(bv) H* 
15 'Ovrja-ifirj, o-r)a-ap,oirG>\(ri<;), 

'AXoa-rr^eicfj) oiKov(<ra), aTr[_o<pvyo(vora) 

<t> I • ■ N • • K [eV 'AX- 

a)7re(/cj?) oIko\_vvto, 

HoareiB&[v [e- 

20 v Ko\\u[to3 

YNAI 

XOA ' 

APX 
25 OY 

Column 3. 

AYQN 'A\a>7re[A:y otKo(v<ra), 
ra\acrio(vpy6<;), air o[<j>vy ov<r(a) 

%eo<f>i\ov 'Ai/[ 

1 Eva>Wfie(a) <f>i[d(\i)) <rTa6p,bv H* 
5 Mei>to? ei>[. . . oIk&v, 
ZvaKOVo\_<;t diro<j)Vy&v 

Aioy(y) 

TTOE 
KA 
10 0<t> 

INSCRIPTION II. 

Column I. 

0? ITaX- 
\t)v(ea) <j>id\t) <TTa6~\p,bv H' 

ev\ 'AX<X> (oir(eKrj) olic(ovcra), 

diro<pvyov<T~\a Ampoffeov 

5 fi~\d-)^ov ' Av a$'k(v <tt e a) 

<f>id\~\r) (rrad fibv H* 
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'Apt]<rTt7nrt87?9 iv M.(e\Cry) oIk(&v), 
dtTO~\^>vya>v 

Ne]o7TTo\e/40i' MeX(tTea) 
10 <f>id]\t) cnaOfibv H" 

2g>ct]t/3ot'J7 iv Me(\tTj7) ot«(oi)cra), 
dtro^>"\vyov<Ta 
Neo7r]To\e/x.oi' Me\(tTea) 
<ptd\(r}) cr^raO (jlov H" 

Column 2. 

(jtidXr] a-r\_a6 fibv H' 

Nt/ct7r7ro9 e'£i> oIk(£>v), 

diro<pvya>v 'Ev[ 'A- 

5 <T KIOLKOV €K K[o\\uTOl) 

<f>id\t) <na6 fi\_bv H' 

'AptcrTo/ia^o? [ev Me(\tTj/) oik(&v), 
diro<pvya>v 'OXv^/nr iftov 
Ke^to-(tea) tpidXT] <tt\_o,6 fibv H* 
10 'AyaOoKXrji; [ev .... oIk(S>v), 
dirofyvymv 

T€V 

INSCRIPTION III. 
Column I. 

~\<r6evlhr)v Alyi- 

\t]ea <f>id\r) araB fibv H' 

Mjavta e'v Ko\Xuto3 oIkov- 

aa airo<f)vyovtra 
5 KripvKiBrjv ®r)j3aiov 

teal 'Api,<7T0ie\ea iv KuSa- 

0t]vai<ov ol/covvra 

<])id\t) aradfibv H" 
Ep/iato? e/i Iletpaet ot- 
10 «»i', diro<pvyo)v 

^vdi-mrov Aa/im-rpea 

<pid\rj araO fibv H" 

. . .]o? e/t IIe(t)/3aet ol/c&v, 

diro(j)vyQ)v2 ^Eivdiirtrov 
15 Aafnrrpea <$>i~\d\r) aTa(6fibv) H' 
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Column 2. 

[eii Ilato- 

vov ipavicrT&v 

<f>id\r} araO fio\_v H' 
5 2o)«X^9 e/t Me\t[Tet ot- 

k&v, dTro<pvya>v~\ 

Kpdrrjv IIet[paea] <f>id\r) 

(Tradfibv H' 

Tifim i/j, M-eXirei olicovcra, 
10 aTrocfrvyovcra M-vrja-ia-Tpa- 

tov 'AXaea <f>idXrj <rTa(0fibv) H° 

Ao«;i/io? e/i MeXtTet olicwv, 

airoifavymv Heidevovv 

'A\(m)7reKfj$ev, Av<tl<tt pa- 
lb rov 'AXwrre/crjdev, 

©ouSocrtoz/ 'AXmireicriOev 

(fudXrj [o-Ta^J/iov H' 

'HcJhuo-tIwv iv KepafieKM 

oIk&v, aTro<$>v~\<ya>v 'Ef^/ce- 
20 crrov Olo~\vea 

These three inscriptions — No. I upon a slab of marble, Nos. II and 
III upon the two sides of a fragment of Hymettian stone — were found 
in Dec., 1887, on the Akropolis, in front of the eastern entrance to 
the Parthenon, beneath the substructure of what is considered to be 
the temple of Roma and Augustus, supposed to have been built some- 
time in the vicinity of 20 B. c. 

The slab upon which are cut the three columns of No. I is badly 
broken, and is worn so that in places the letters are almost completely 
erased. There are no internal means of dating this inscription, but, 
judging from the form of the letters, it should belong to about the 
end of the fourth century B. c. Nos. II and III are evidently cut 
by different hands, but at approximately the same time, both being 
somewhat later than No. I, if we can put any faith in the forms of the 
7r as a criterion. 1 It is a curious fact, however, that of all the other 
numerous inscriptions found at the same spot (one of which, containing 
two examples of koppa, may possibly date as far back as the seventh 
century) not a single one can be placed later than the fourth century. 

• Dittenbergeb, Archdol. Zeit, 1876, p. 139. 
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As is readily seen from the number of parentheses in these inscrip- 
tions, abbreviations are exceedingly common, but in no case is there 
any doubt of what is to be properly supplied. On the other hand, 
in the case of several proper names of which some of the letters are 
entirely gone or hopelessly illegible, a certain restitution is impossible, 
since these (Ins. I, col. I, lines 8, 12, 20; col. n, 1. 3; col. in, 1. 1) 
are, as we shall see later, slave names which are often non-Hellenic. 
For example, in No. I, col. 1, 1. 12, a woman's name ends in av or a>v, 
either of which would be an anomaly if the name were Greek. In 
No. I, col. II, 1. 3, the last five letters are sure, and yet <xafi<$>o<; cannot 
be the second element of any genuine Greek name. 

In No. II, col. n, 1. 5, the first thought is to read -<tki oIkov(vto), 
but the letters -<tkl are sure and cannot be part of the name of any 
Attic deme, which would be necessary with this reading ; and, more- 
over, it would be contrary to the analogy of similar cases for any word 
to intervene between ol/covvra and <j)td\7). So I read as a proper name 
AjovaotKou, which would refer to the father, as col. 1, 1. 5, and would 
be properly formed from atricio- and oiko-s. In No. Ill, col. II, 1. 12, 
TlevQevovv, a new name, is certain. In 1. 16 the first letter was omitted 
by the stone-cutter and afterwards prefixed outside the perpendicular 
line formed by the first letters of each line of the column. The first 
and fourth letters are indistinct, but the only possible restitution seems 
to be <H>oySo<rto?, a name found once in a pre-Eukleidean inscription. 2 
At end of line 18, the stone-cutter has transposed the last two letters, 
<ok for Km. 

No. I is a-Toi^rfhov, and contains no diacritical marks. No. II has 
two dots after a-raOfiov in every case, and once after an abbreviation. 
No. Ill has in place of the two dots after a-raOfiov a curious square 
indentation, as if gouged with a sharp chisel. 

These inscriptions are to be compared with a series of fragments, 
more or less complete, found at various times and now published in 
C. I. A., ii, Nos. 768-776. The subject of all of these is evidently 
the dedication of certain vessels, the weight of which is, in every case, 
one hundred drachmas ; but what was the status of the dedicators, and 
what was the occasion of the dedication — that is to say, what is the 
exact sense of d7ro<j>vycov — are questions which have caused consider- 
able discussion and are still by no means settled. The first publication 
of an inscription of this class was by Pittakis, 3 who made the mistake of 

•Eanoab*, Ant. Hell., 2269. » 'E^/Mpis 'Ap X ., 1839, 124. 
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taking Ka-iryXo? and KaTryXfa as proper names, and who gave scarcely 
a pretence of an explanation. The same insc, with two others, is to 
be found in RangabS, Ant. Hell.* where he takes airo<f>vymv in its 
judicial sense, and translates : Un tel ayant iti acquiM du jproeis que 
lui a intenti un tel, unefiole, son poids, 100 dr. But this explanation 
ignores the fact, already noticed by Ross, 5 that there is an evident dis- 
tinction between the class of persons who are the dedicators and those 
whose names are in the ace., object of airofoycov. The former are 
always spoken of as " dwelling in such and such a deme," iv-olicS>v, 
a sure sign that they were not persons possessing the rights of citizen- 
ship. For example, a citizen from Alopeke could be designated only 
in one of three ways, 'A\t»7re«ev9, 'AXaTre/cfjOev, or e£'A\»7re/c»??, while 
eV 'AXwire/crj oIk&v could refer only to a slave, freedman, or metic. 6 
Aside from this, it would seem in itself very strange, if it were a 
general rule for persons acquitted from any suit, whatever its nature, 
to dedicate a vessel of exactly the weight of 100 drs. in every case. 
Something more definite is required. 

One of these inscriptions was also published by E. Curtius, 7 whose 
explanation is, that certain slaves had escaped from their masters and 
gained their freedom by taking refuge in the temple of some divinity, 
and that they had afterwards dedicated these vessels as thank-offerings 
to this divinity. But we know, from various literary sources, that the 
only privilege a slave gained by taking refuge in a shrine was that of 
being sold to a new master. 

The subject is next taken up by Kohler in the Mittheilungen of 1878, 
where he disposes of the theories of Rangabe and Curtius, for the reasons 
already stated, and publishes in this connection an inscription which is a 
list of silver urns (vSpiai) that the treasurers, presumably of Athena, had 
made e'/c t&v <f>iaXa>v ifjeXevOepiKtov. He conjectures, rightly I think, 
that these <f>id\ai e^ekevOepiicdi belong to the same category as those 
in the inscriptions under consideration, and that fifteen of them have 
been melted down to form each vSpia, the weights of which, as given, 
fall little short of 1,500 drs. Considering it, then, as reasonably cer- 
tain that the dedicators of the <f)id\ai are manumitted slaves, he pro- 
ceeds to discuss the manner in which they obtained their freedom. The 

4 Nos. 234, 881, 882. » Die Demen vonAttika, p. 50. 

•In one pre-Eukleidean inscription the word metic is expressly used : KE<H50- 
AOPOMETOIKOEMTEP: C.I.A.,i,277. 
' Inseriptiones Atticae duodecim, vn. 
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hypothesis of Curtius is, as we have seen, utterly untenable, and we 
have to choose among the following three methods of emancipation. 

First, the State could, in return for or in anticipation of some important 
service, grant freedom and even citizenship to a slave. Thus freedom 
was granted to slaves during the siege of Thebes by Alexander the 
Great, 8 and at Athens both freedom and citizenship to all slaves who 
had taken part in the battle of Arginousai. 9 Moreover, it seems to 
have been a law at Athens, that slaves who gave information of some 
serious crime should be rewarded by freedom. 10 Naturally, in all cases 
of this kind the master was recompensed by the State, as is expressly 
stated in the passage of Plato just cited. 

Second, a master might set his slave free without recompense, in 
return for general faithfulness or some special act of devotion. This 
point, in conjunction with that just touched upon, namely, freedom 
granted to informers, is well brought out by Lysias, 11 who speaks of 
the danger that slaves ovk£ti cncetyovTai on av ayaObv elpyacr/ievoi to v? 
Seo-Trora? ekevOepoi jevoivro, aXX' oti ifrevSos irepl atiT&v firjvvaavTe'i. 

The third and most common method by which a slave gained his 
freedom was by actual purchase. This leads to the inquiry as to what 
class of slaves at Athens would be most able and likely to avail them- 
selves of this privilege. Now, aside from the State-slaves, which do not 
in the least concern us, there were four distinct classes, (1) household 
servants in personal attendance on the master; (2) slaves let for hire, 
either for mining, for factory-work, for naval service, or even as private 
servants ; (3) slaves who were workmen in their own master's mines or 
factories, such as the sword-cutlers and couch-makers of Demosthenes' 
father, and the leather-workers of Timarchos ; 12 (4) slaves who were 
allowed to carry on an independent trade, with the proviso that they 
should pay to their masters a certain fixed sum (dirocpopd). 13 Now, 
in the class of inscriptions under consideration, it is to be noticed that 
many of the dedicators of <pidXai are men or women carrying on some 
humble trade; as, for example, we have frequently a wool-spinner 
(TaXacnovp'y6<i), a farmer (yewpyo?), a leather- worker (o-kvtoto/ao?), 
etc., etc. From this fact, Kohler, in the article whieh we have been 

"Diodokos, xvii. 11. 2. 'Aristoph., Ranae, 694. 

"•Plato, Leg., xi. 914; Lysias, irepl rod o-tjkoS, 16. 

11 \mtp KaKKiiv, 5. " Dem., Aph. 816 ; Timarch. 97. 

13 Buchsenschutz, Besitz und Erwerb, p. 195 ; Bockh, Staatshaushaltung derAthener, 
1 101. 
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discussing, reasons that the dedicators were slaves of class 4 who had 
bought their freedom by money gained in their trade. 

Kohler acknowledges, as an apparent objection to his whole explana- 
tion of these inscriptions, a fragment 14 where the position of the words 
for citizen and non-citizen are reversed. That this is, however, as he 
claims, due to the carelessness of the stone-cutter, I indeed believe, but, 
in my opinion, the weakest point in his explanation is the sense in which 
he is obliged to take a-Ko§v<ywv, as " being free from " instead of its 
sense of " escaping from " or, in judicial language, " being acquitted of." 

A new turn was given to the discussion by the discovery of a frag- 
ment 15 upon which are portions of two columns containing the same 
phrases as those already found, but above these, in larger letters, two 
incomplete lines : 

— tos Aw/wreXovs tov Ai>T[f]yu.a%oi» 'A[X 
— oa-raaiov 'J£k(ztov/3cu&vo<; [7reyu.7rT]et i[prl S]e[«a . 
The first letters of the second line naturally suggest the restitution 
airjoa-raa-iov and the explanation that the dedicators of the faaXai 
were manumitted slaves who had been acquitted of S[kt) airoaraa-lov 
brought against them by their old masters. This theory was advocated 
by Schenkl, 16 whose article I have unfortunately been unable to see ; 
but, that he failed either to see or to meet properly the manifest objections 
to this explanation, I infer from the fact that Kohler, in publishing 
the complete series of these inscriptions in the Corpus, while noticing 
the Slkt) atrocrracriov as a possible explanation, recounts the objections 
without making any allusion to this article. The objection which he 
considers the most telling against the theory of the SLkt) aTroaraaiov 
is, to quote directly, Inter homines enim, qui patronum fuisse dicendi 
essent, saepius inquilini referuntur. This of course refers to such cases 
as we see above, 17 where the oIkovvto, shows that no citizen is meant. 1 * 

Another point which I think remains to be explained, whatever 
theory is adopted, is the fact that, in several cases, two or even three 
proper names are found in the ace. as object of a-irocfrvyav. Where the 
two men are brothers (C I. A., 773, 11. 28, 29) the matter occasions 

,4 C. I. A., II, 772 B. > 6 C. I A., II, 776. 

"Ztsch.f. Oesterr. Oymn. " No. I, col. II, 1. 18 ; No. Ill, col. 1, 1. 7. 

18 In No. Ill, col. I, 1. 5, we have a Theban mentioned who seems to be analogous 
to the Olynthian, but these cannot, I think, be metics. Willamowitz-Mollendorf 
considers the Olynthian an 'uroreKiis of the time when looriKeia, was granted by Athens 
to the whole city of Olynthos, but this explanation can hardly stand for our Theban. 
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no difficulty ; but in all other cases the two parties have no apparent 
relationship, and in many instances live in different demes. 

Furthermore, no attempt has been made, as far as I know, to show 
precisely to which of the various classes of epavoi we are to refer the 
koivov epaviartov, which occurs several times in the series of the 
Corpus and once in those published here. 19 

Let us first consider the Slier] anoaraaiov, and see if the objections 
to it cannot be overruled, and, as a starting point, it will be well to 
quote in full the definition of Harpokration, 20 under 'Awoa-Tacriov : BUrj 
T(9 icm Kara r&v direXevdepcodevrtov BeBofievr) to?? direXevdepmo-acriv, 
idv a<pi<rT&VTai re air avrebv r) erepov iirvypdipwvTai TrpotnaTriv, ical 
a xeXevovcriv ol vo/ioi p,r) iroiSxrw. ical tov? fiev aXoWa? Set SovXov? 
eivat, TOV9 Be viicr)o-avTa<i TeXew? r)Si) iXevdepov?. iroXXdicis 8' io-rl 
irapa rols prjropcn, wapd tc3 Avtriq iv tw 7r/»o? 'AptcrToBr/fMOv ical 
TwepeiBr) iv tS /card Ar// J i7jTpia<; dirocrTacriov. ' ApicrTOTeXr)<; B' iv 
'A0r)vaia>v TroXireCa irepl tov iroXepAp^ov ypd<f>et Tavri • " owto? Be 
eladyet Slica? rd<; re tov dirocrrao-iov ical dirpocrTacrCov ical icXrjpav 
ical eTnicXrjpcov." Now, it seems to me that Kohler's conception of the 
exact nature of this suit, if we aretojudge by the languageof hisobjection 
as stated above, is not so broad as is warranted by this definition. His rea- 
soning, if I understand it, is in substance this : there cannot be instances 
of Blicrj diroo-Tao-iov, for, among those persons who would, according 
to this view, be irpoaTarai in the case, metics are sometimes mentioned, 
but no metic 21 could be a -irpoaTaTT)^. That this objection may have any 
force, one must infer the premise : there can be no instance of BUr) 
airoo-rao-Lov with which the failure of a freedman to choose his old 
master as irpocnaTw is not connected. But this is a point which I 
will not admit. We can see, from the definition of Harpokration, that 
this choosing of another person as Trpoo-rdrr)^ is only one of the ways 
in which a freedman may fail to perform his duties to his old master. 
We know that metics owned slaves at Athens, and of course a slave 
would be just as likely to buy his freedom from a metic as from a cit- 

" No. Ill, col. II, 1. 2. !0 Lexicon in decern Oratores Atticos. 

21 The objection, that these inscriptions cannot refer to lawsuits of any kind, because 
no metic could bring suit, need not disturb us : for, even if we grant that technically 
no metic could bring suit, whatever its nature (and even this is contested by Willa- 
mowitz-Mollendorf, Hermes, xxn), in reality he and not his wpoa-Tdr^s would be 
referred to as the plaintiff. So, in Isaios (wepl to5 Mppov Khfyov, j! 3, and *ep\ to5 
Kyviov KXipov, \ 9), women are spoken of as bringing suit, though technically it must 
have been brought by their xipiai. 
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izen master. We have no reason to doubt, either, that the metic mas- 
ter could hold his freedman to certain duties, though it is evident on 
the face of it that one of these could not be to choose him as irpoaTari)^. 
For such duties we have plenty of scope in the phrase of Harpokra- 
tion, Kal a Ke\evov<riv oi vofioi fir/ iroiSyaiv. But what did the laws 
at Athens demand ? Unfortunately, we are not very well instructed 
on this point, since the orations mentioned by Harpokration, as well 
as others on the same subject which we know to have existed, are no 
longer extant. Almost our only information is given by Plato, 23 who 
states that the duties of a freedman consist in going to the house of his 
old master three times a month to offer to do for him whatever is reason- 
able and possible; to consult his master's wishes in the matter of mar- 
riage; and not to acquire more property than he. But, however scanty 
our information may be as regards Athens itself, we have much more 
precise information of the state of things in other parts of Greece, thanks 
to the immense number of manumission decrees which have been- found. 
These acts of manumission were effected, for the most part, through 
the intervention of a divinity. 23 The slave, as having no political 
rights in his own name either before or after manumission, took pains 
to insure his freedom by placing the act under religious sanction, and, 
instead of paying the money directly to his master, took it to the priests, 
and with this "the gods" bought the slave. The divinities through 
whom the manumission was effected varied in different cities according 
to local cult. At Naupaktos, Amphissa (of Ozolian Lokris), Elateia, 
and Stiris, the divinity was Asklepios ; at Daulis, Athena Polias : at 
Orchomenos, Isis and Sarapis ; at Chaironeia, Sarapis, Artemis Eilei- 
thuia, and, once, the Great Mother ; at Lebadeia, Zeus, the King, and 
Trophonios ; but by far the most popular intermediary was the Pyth- 
ian Apollo at Delphi, where over five hundred of these manumission 
decrees have been found. 24 

If, in considering these, we turn our attention first to the persons 
who made the sale or manumission, we notice (1) that several of these 
are women, whether it be that women had actually more legal rights 
at Delphi than at Athens, or that, as M. Foucart conjectures, they were 
allowed to act in their own capacity, owing to the semi-religious char- 

32 Leg., xi. 915. 

** Foucaet, Menwire sur F affranchisement des esclaves par forme de vente d, une diviniU. 
"Cubtius, Anecdota Delphim; Wescher & Fotjcart, Inscriptions recueiUies d, 
Delphes; Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique, 1881. 
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acter of the manumission ; (2) besides Delphians, there are many from 
the small towns of Phokis, Lokris, Boiotia, South Thessaly, in one case 
an Athenian, and rarely persons from even remote cities, such as Syra- 
cuse. Some came from places that possessed shrines under the sanc- 
tion of which manumissions were sometimes given ; as, for instance, 
Amphissa, Naupaktos, Daulia. There are also three cases of resident 
foreigners, or metics as they would be styled at Athens : aireZoro Xa>- 
avXo'i'Ke<f>a\Xav, iv Ae\[<£ot? olicemv~\; airehoro MivavSposKXeogivov 
%e\TrovcF<TLo<; iv AeX<pol$ tcaToi/cicov ; airehoro Teiamv HXvyovev? iv 
Ae\</>ot? icaToiicimv. 25 The third and most important point for this 
investigation is, that there are many instances in which two or more 
persons of no relationship whatever manumit the slave together; e.g., 
aireBovTO ' AprefiiSapo? 'AiroXXwvoov "A9afi/3o<; 'A^po/jud^ov, KXecov 
Arj/j,ocrdev€o<;, Atovvo-t,o$Ipavt,covo$Tlai$dpiov, ktX. 26 ; a\ireZovro Aiicala 
'AiroXXo&wpov, AlrooXd, ' Ayr/crapeTa [Tev]vat.ov, AeX<f>iSe<i, ktX. 27 I 
have noticed as many as twenty instances of this kind among the Del- 
phian inscriptions, besides a few from other parts of Greece ; so that 
it seems to have been by no means uncommon for several persons 28 to 
possess and manumit a slave together. Therefore, we ought no longer 
to see any difficulty in the fact that two or even three names appear 
in our inscriptions as object ofairo<f>v<ya>v; and, as for the fact that they 
are 'of different demes or even of different cities in one case, we have 
a good analogue in one of the inscriptions, 29 where an Amphissian and 
a Delphian free a slave together. In many cases a slave was left ab- 
solutely free, and could " run off and do whatever he wished " ; but 
very frequently certain restrictions were added in the documents, which 
it will be interesting to look over as suggestive of what might have 
been the corresponding requirements at Athens. One of the most fre- 
quently recurring formulae is : " Let — (slave) remain with — (master), 
as long as — (master) lives, doing whatever is ordered as far as possible 
without reproach." To this is occasionally added the command to see 
to the proper burial of the master and to crown his tomb twice a month. 
Sometimes the slave is required to serve his master only a certain period 
of time from date of the act, ranging all the way from two to ten years, 

28 VV. & F., 169,200,346. "Cuktius, Anec. Ddph., 6. *' W. & F., 301. 

28 An example of joint ownership of slaves at Athens is furnished by Lysias rv, 
where the working of the system is, as we might naturally expect in many instances, 
not altogether satisfactory. 

28 W. & F., 360. 
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after which he shall be absolutely free. One unusually sharp Delphian, 
fearing that he will not get the full eight years' service called for in the 
agreement, stipulates that, if the slave be sick for more than two months, 
he must pay for the time lost. Sometimes the option is offered of pay- 
ing a certain yearly sum in place of serving. Instead of staying with 
the master himself, the slave may be required to remain with some near 
relative of his, father, mother, wife, or children. In a few cases, the 
person with whom the slave is to remain has no apparent connection 
with the master, and these are probably to be explained as similar to 
an inscription 30 where the master frees his slave on condition of his 
remaining with a certain Apollodoros as long as he lives, etc., while it 
is expressly stated that this Apollodoros had given the slave the money 
to buy his " freedom," so that the transaction was in reality no more 
than a sale from one party to another with the proviso that the slave 
should be free at the death of purchaser. In one inscription, 31 a girl 
is required to take good care of her own father and mother in their old 
age, a happy picture of a real family, which, as M. Foucart observes, 
must have been rare indeed among slaves. Even when a slave is not 
required to remain in the service of his master, he may still be subjected 
to his trivial whims, as in some cases he is ordered to live in Delphi, 
in others to live anywhere but in Delphi. In one instance, 32 a boy- 
slave is required to stay with his master a certain time and learn the 
fuller's trade, and, when he has learned it, he must produce all his 
goods in the house of his master. In still another case, 33 two brothers 
free a slave on condition that he shall assist one of them, who is a phy- 
sician, in his medical practice for five years, receiving in return his 
" clothes and living." It is often stipulated that, in case the freedman 
die without children, his property shall revert to his old master, and 
it is possible that this is to be tacitly understood in all the acts, and 
that this custom was as firmly established at Delphi as at Athens, where 
it was a part of the legal code. Once, at least, 34 the advantage is on 
the other side, and the slave is to have the property of his mistress 
(" unless her son returns ") after having deducted enough for funeral 
expenses. Not unfrequently the master, besides holding the slave for 
a term of service, contrives to obtain money from him in addition to 
the amount paid directly in the purchase. Thus we have one instance 35 

™ W. & F., 58. 31 W. & F., 43. 32 W. & F., 239. 

33 W. & F., 234. 3< W. & F., 134. 3 * W. & F., 66. 
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where the slave must stay and take care of his master during his life, 
and, besides this, must pay his master's " contributions to the tribes." 
In some half-dozen instances, a slave is required to pay off an epavos, 
and these deserve special attention as possibly connected with the koivov 
ipavMTT&v of our inscriptions. The word epavo?, which in Homer 
has very nearly the sense of the English " picnic," is frequently used 
in later Greek in a technical sense referring to two species of clubs, 
both of which, as we know from the evidence of inscriptions, were 
found in many parts of Greece, but the functions of which were quite 
distinct. 36 The one species, in origin a social club for general amuse- 
ment and revelling, by devoting itself to the cult of some divinity, 
usually non-Hellenic, assumed the character of a religious association. 
Its members were of both sexes and usually foreigners, slaves, or metics 
who desired to keep up the orgies of their national religion. The second 
class oiepavot, was of a strictly financial nature, a sort of mutual -benefit 
association. If any member desired for any reason to raise a large sum 
of money at short notice, the amount was collected, either by himself 
or by another for him, from the several members of the society. He 
must pay back to each member, either by installments or whenever his 
circumstances would permit, the amount contributed by him, so that 
the transaction was in reality nothing more or less than a loan with, 
perhaps, the advantage that no interest was charged. It was a strictly 
business operation in every way : the borrower was obliged to furnish 
a surety or endorser to the epavos, just as we would have to do in the 
case of a private loan ; and this surety was bound to pay back the 
contribution to the epavos, in case the original borrower was unable to 
do so. The word epavos is used both of the club and of the contribu- 
tion, more frequently in the latter sense, as in the phrase i'pavow; XeXorrre 
he left his contributions unpaid. Now, of these two kinds of clubs, it 
is the latter which we find referred to in these manumission decrees of 
Delphi : e. g., Karevey Karoo Be 'Apiarcb (the slave) ^ nXenrro? [t>7r]ep 
'AptcrTft) ev rbv epavov rbv Jiaicyiov eVt to KaXXt/cXeo? ovo/ia apyvpiov 
rpia r)fiip,vaia ev ereot? rptot? • apyei a /eaTa/3oX[a] ev reS 'Hpa/cXelo) 
fujvl tc5 iirV AvSpovl,Kov . Tiapafieivdrw he 'Apitrrco \ir~\apa KaXXiKXrj 
ave<yicX\ri~\T<0<; iroiovcra to Trorvrauaopjevov irav to Bvvarov, ay pi [«a] 
jcaTeveytcj) ra rpia ri/ii/ivala. m In addition to the purchase-money, 

36 Meieb-Schomann, Der Attische Process, p. 638 ff; FoucabI, Associations religieuses, 
pp. 3,142 ff. 
"W. &F., 89. 
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KaX\t/c\r)<; imposes on his slave the payment of the loan which he had 
made from his club, and, as she is to pay by installments, he makes the 
still further gain of retaining her services till the full amount is paid. 
KarevevKcivTco Be tov epavov tov 'A/3%eXao9 crvva^e 6 Upao%ov rbv 
Tpia/covrafivaiov.® Here 'Ap^eXao? is the master, and evidently col- 
lected his own loan. In one case the master, instead of being the 
actual borrower, is rather the surety upon whom the duty of payment 
has fallen owing to the failure of the former, thus : /caTeveytcdTto Be 
' A<j)poBi(rta tov epavov tov fSpo/iiov ov eyyvevei 'laTdBas, fir) aKwra- 
ftoXeovaa /ir)Be KaTafSXairrov^a 'laTaBav «t\. 39 

If, then, we consider anew the koivov epavioTwv of our dedication 
inscriptions, I think it will not be difficult to explain this phrase, 
under the theory of the Blkt) diroo-raaiov. In the first place, we 
notice that, wherever the text is complete, it is diro<f>vya>v tov Belva xal 
koivov epavio-T&v. Let us suppose, now, that an Athenian had freed 
his slave, and among the conditions had set one to the effect that said 
slave should pay the debts owed by him to his club, or for which he 
was surety. There is no reason why this could not have happened at 
Athens, as well as at Delphi. If, then, the slave afterwards refuses to 
pay this debt, the master would bring action against him, under the 
BLkt} a-iroo~Tao~Lov, and would be vigorously supported by the epavos, 
which would be as much interested as himself in the case ; so that the 
freedman, if acquitted, would be spoken of as dirocpvycov tov Betva /cal 
koivov epavio-T&v. 

Let us now return to the Delphian inscriptions and discover in what 
manner a master could proceed against the slave freed by him, in case 
the latter failed to abide by the conditions of the manumission. In 
many instances, it is simply stated that, if a freedman fails to do such 
and such a thing, the sale shall be null and void, that is, he shall 
become a slave again, as was the penalty at Athens for those convicted 
in the B'ucr) diroo-Tao-Cov. Very frequent, also, is the right assumed 
by the master to punish as he likes, or for anyone else whom he bids 
to punish as he likes with perfect impunity, only (as is sometimes 
added) they must not sell him into slavery again (irXav fir) airoBovo-0ai). 
But who was to decide whether the freedman had transgressed the 
agreement ? Was the master, himself an interested party, to be the 
judge? We are enabled to answer this in the negative, on the evidence 
of nine inscriptions which make special provision for the tribunal before 

38 W. & F., 107. 39 W. & F. 139. 
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which all disputes should be decided : e. g., " If Sosias make any charge 
against Nikaias or Isthmos, let them be judged before three men (eV 
avSpoit} Tpiom) ; and let whatever these may decide be binding." 40 " If 
Aphrodisia fails to do any of the things ordered by Echemelos as it 
has been written (provided she is able), let them be judged before three 
men, whomever they may choose together; and let whatever these de- 
cide under oath be binding." 41 "But if Amyntas or his son Amyntas 
bring a charge against Soterichos, let them be judged before three 
men, whom they have mutually chosen, Diodoros son of Mnasitheos, 
Kleudamos son of Kleon, Archelaos son of Thebagoras ; and, whatever 
they decide under oath, let this be binding. And if anyone of the 
members dies during the years that have been written [i. e., the eight 
years in which the slave must remain with the master], let them choose 
another in his place, and let the successor judge together with those 
who have been chosen in common [koiv&<s, M. Foucart's emendation 
for the Kal <&? of W. & F.] ; and if Amyntas or Soterichos does not 
wish to choose successors in place of the deceased members, one or 
more, the one of them who wishes may choose the successor, and let 
those who are selected, whether one or more, be empowered to act as 
the judges, as has been written above." 42 In two instances, the tribunal 
is composed of the priests of Apollo together with a third person agreed 
upon by the two parties. Thus we see what, at Delphi, corresponded 
to the court of the polemarch at Athens, where the Slier) airoo-Tao-lov 
was tried. 

Having now completed the survey of the manumission decrees, we 
ought by comparison to form a better idea of the state of things at 
Athens : though the analogy must not be carried too far, for the reason 
that at Delphi a manumission act was no more than a private agree- 
ment between two parties under religious sanction, all the law of the 
matter being included in each agreement ; while at Athens many of 
the duties of a freedman to his master were fixed and incorporated in 
the code, though this was, as I conjecture, supplemented in many cases 
by a private agreement. Now there is no one of the various duties 
imposed on slaves at Delphi which might not be expected in certain 
cases at Athens ; and I think it is sufficiently clear that Kohler is 
wrong in tacitly affirming, as he seems to do, that failure to choose a 
master as 7rpooTaT^s is the only conceivable offence. Very likely, in 
many of the trials referred to in our inscriptions, this was actually the 

40 W. & F., 24. « W. & F., 193. « W. & F., 167. 
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cause of the masters bringing action. In cases where the masters 
were metics, this could not, of course, be the offence ; in cases where 
the slaves were of the class carrying on an independent trade, it is 
extremely unlikely that the offence was failure to serve a given time; 
but we are not compelled to suppose the same conditions in each case. 
The point common to all is, that the freedmen had been accused of 
violating some one of the various duties imposed upon them by the 
law or by special agreement, had been brought up under the Slier) 
airoaTaaiov, acquitted, and in their thankfulness had dedicated fyuakau 
of the weight of one hundred drachmas each. 

Carl D. Buck. 
Athens, March 29, 1888. 



